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Feature Article 


Inside/Outside Programming: 
Providing Prisoners with an Avenue to the Outside World 





John Rakis, Executive Director, 
The South Forty Corporation 


"Nothing Works!" More often than 
not, these two words are used to de- 
scribe the efforts made by correctional 
practitioners to reintegrate prisoners 
with the outside world. Broadcast and 
print media are filled with accounts of 
offenders who, after their release from 
custody, commit crimes and are re- 
turned to prison. The public’s frustra- 
tion over the crimes committed by 
these offenders and the rising crime 
rates have resulted in the call for less 
rehabilitation and longer prison terms. 
And the courts have responded to this 
call. The Bureau of Justice Statistics 
reports that State and Federal prison 
populations grew 8% in 1990. Over the 
past ten years, the nation’s prison 
population has increased by nearly 
134%. 


Despite an enormous expansion of 
the nation’s correctional infrastruc- 
ture, there are insufficient cells to meet 
the public’s demand for tougher penal- 
ties. The country’s prisons, at the end 
of 1990, were estimated to be from 18% 
to 29% over their capacities.” And 
overcrowding has caused prison condi- 
tions to deteriorate. Correctional ad- 
ministrators are frequent targets of 
litigation where it is alleged that they 
are responsible for unconstitutional 
conditions of confinement. According 
to Professor John Dilulio of Princeton 
University, no prison was operating 
under judicial orders to change and im- 
prove in 1970, over three dozen agen- 
cies operated under such orders today. 


The high cost of building new pris- 
ons and the long range cost of operat- 
ing these facilities has caused public 


policy-makers to question the wisdom 
of abandoning rehabilitation for longer 
prison terms. Most now agree that 
more effective methods of dealing with 
offenders are needed to protect the 
public’s safety and reduce the costs of 
the criminal justice system. Inside/out- 
side programming is an approach that 
can accomplish both of these goals by 
establishing a continuum of services 
that begin in prison and end in the 
outside world. Establishing a contin- 
uum of services is important because 
the behaviors which lead to an of- 
fender’s incarceration will not change 
overnight. If we are to successfully in- 
fluence the behavior of an offender, we 
must start our work during the early 
part of his incarceration and continue 
that work long after his release. 
Change is possible, but only with sus- 
tained effort over time. 


Inside/outside programming serves 
many purposes. For the correctional 
official, it provides a source of pro- 
gramming that reduces idleness and 
promotes the well-being of the facility. 
For the offender, it provides an avenue 
to society that might not otherwise be 
available. For the community, it re- 
duces the risk of crimes caused by of- 
fenders who are unprepared to return 
to their neighborhoods. I believe that 
inside/outside programming is a strat- 
egy that serves the best interests of all 
persons who are involved with the 
criminal justice system and the public 
it serves. 


n this issue of the [ARCA Journal, 
administrators and staff members 
from organizations that use inside/out- 
side programming describe their activi- 
ties and explore issues related to this 
service modality. Here’s a brief synop- 
sis of the articles included in this issue: 
*Wayne M. Anson, Vivian E. McLel- 
lan, and S. Anne Walker describe the 
approach taken by the Alston Wilkes 
Society, a South Carolina-based agency 
that has a 98 member staff and a volun- 
teer membership of roughly 5700 peo- 
ple. 
*Ray A. Allen provides information 
about Washington County Community 
Correction’s Circle program, a coordi- 


nated system of transitional services 
that serves over five hundred correc- 
tions clients. 


*Michel Poirier of Montreal, Can- 
ada discusses the history and activities 
of Le Portage, a therapeutic program 
network for offenders that has a prison- 
based component as well as residential 
treatment facilities in the Provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario. 


*Ronald Williams and Carlton D. 
Trotman of New York Therapeutic 
Communities, Inc. review the key ele- 
ments of their organization’s Stay’N 
Out program, a 14 year old prison- 
based drug rehabilitation program that 
is linked with 977 SERENDIPITY, a 
drug-free residential aftercare facility. 


*Steve Varnam of the Washington, 
D.C.-based Justice Fellowship exam- 
ines inside/outside programming in the 
light of restorative justice, a concept 
that forms the basis of the criminal jus- 
tice reforms sought by his organization. 


*Louise Fyock describes the pre-re- 
lease and post-release services pro- 
vided by the Community Connection 
Resource Center, a non-profit organi- 
zation offers comprehensive suppor- 
tive and employment services to 
prisoners and ex-offenders in San Di- 
ego, California. 


*Dr. Mimi Silbert of the Delancey 
Street Foundation discusses the gov- 
erning principles behind her organiza- 
tion’s self-help residential education 
program and the way her program is 
introduced to prisoners. 


*In the last article, I will describe 
the activities of the South Forty Corpo- 
ration, a non-profit organization that 
has provided vocational services to 
prisoners and ex-offenders in New 
York State for over 24 years. 


ile inside/outside programming 
will not solve all of the problems 
associated with crime and prison over- 
crowding, I believe that it is a sound 
strategy for integrating the offender 
with his or her community and deserves 
the attention of criminal justice policy 
makers. It is a strategy we cannot af- 
ford to ignore. 


See Notes, page 30. 
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The South Forty Corporation - 


Building Bridges to the Community for Offenders 





Py John Rakis, Executive Director, 
he South Forty Corporation 


E a small office located on the first 
floor of the Bayview Correctional 
Facility, a female offender struggles to 
prepare for her release date. She has 
not worked for many years and has few 
skills that are marketable in today’s 
business world. Because she dropped 
out of high school, even entry-level 
jobs will be difficult to obtain. It is 
likely that she has a history of drug or 
alcohol abuse and has been arrested 
many times. She has neither a place to 
live, nor a support system to turn to in 
the outside world. But she has hope. 
She has taken the first step on the road 
to rehabilitation by coming to South 
Forty’s office. 


For over 24 years, South Forty has 
been providing vocational and coun- 
seling services to prisoners and ex-of- 
fenders in New York State. 
Inside/outside programming is the 
cornerstone of our work. We believe 
that prisoners cannot be successfully 
returned to the community unless they 
actively participate in programs from 
the time they enter prison until long 


after their release. South 
Forty’s inside/outside 
programming builds 
bridges to the community 
for offenders and provides 
an avenue that avoids fur- 
ther involvement with the 
criminal justice system. 


AS the present time, 
outh Forty operates 
a pre-release program at 
the Bayview Correctional 
Facility in Manhattan. 
Funding for the program 
is provided by the New 
York State Department of 
Correctional Services, 
foundations, and private 
donations. Prisoners who 
enroll in South Forty’s 
pre-release program at 
Bayview are required to 
complete an application 
form that requests infor- 
mation about their inter- 
ests, work experience, and educational 
background. South Forty’s counselors 
review the application with each client 
and use it to conduct their preliminary 
assessment. 


Following the assessment by a 
counselor, prisoners are assisted in the 
development of a employment plan. 
We stress the importance of seeking a 
career, not a job. It is our experience 
that persons who are unhappy with 
their work are unlikely to remain em- 
ployed. Once the prisoner has identi- 
fied his career interests, we help him 
develop a plan for achieving his career 
goals. We encourage our clients to 
take advantage of whatever programs 
are available in the prison setting. Al- 
though budget cuts have resulted in a 
reduction in the number of programs 
that are available to prisoners, we feel 
that self-improvement is always possi- 
ble, even with the most limited re- 
sources. 


Because of our limited resources, 
South Forty’s prison programs depend 
heavily on volunteers. Our carefully 
screened volunteers come from the 


private sector, non-profit organiza- 
tions, and government. We believe 
that a volunteer program improves the 
services provided to our clients, broad- 
ens community resources for the 
agency, increases public awareness of 
South Forty’s mission and develops 
management skills among staff. 
Locating suitable volunteer workers is 
a task for all our employees. South 
Forty’s staff is encouraged to identify 
responsible persons who are inter- 
ested in volunteering their services to 
the organization and to refer those 
persons to their supervisor. Any per- 
son at least sixteen years of age and 
sufficiently mature to handle the re- 
sponsibilities involved is eligible to be- 
come a volunteer. 


We believe that inside/outside 
programming offers her the 
greatest chance of avoiding fur- 
ther involvement with the crimi- 
nal justice system. It is a model 
that needs to be examined 
closely by criminal justice pol- 
icy makers and replicated wher- 
ever the need demands it. 


All volunteers must complete an 
application form. After the applica- 
tion form is completed, the prospec- 
tive volunteer is interviewed by the 
person who will be supervising that 
person’s work. The results of that in- 
terview shall be recorded on a sum- 
mary sheet and, if the person is 
accepted for a position, a written 
agreement is completed. Volunteers 
are not permitted to perform profes- 
sional services unless they are certified 
or licensed to do so. The application, 
interview summary, and agreement 
shall be given to the Executive Direc- 
tor for review and kept on file in the 
personnel office. 


Prior to assignment, each volunteer 
completes an orientation program ap- 
propriate to the nature of the assign- 
ment. This orientation session 
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addresses the lines of authority within 
the organization, its history, policies 
and regulations, and includes an over- 
view of the program. The orientation 
also includes a description of the vol- 
unteer’s duties, as well as a review of 
the needs, attitudes, and lifestyles of 
the population we serve. 


Gorth Forty’s volunteers are re- 
quired to meet several require- 
ments. First, they are required to keep 
confidential matters confidential. 
Second, they are required to maintain 
an attitude ofopen-mindedness and be 
willing to be trained for the job. Third, 
we expect them to complement the 
work of staff and assist in developing 
good teamwork. Our fourth require- 
ment for volunteers is that they main- 
tain a professional attitude toward vol- 
unteer work. Fifth on our list of re- 
quirements is that our volunteers ac- 
cept differences in people in terms of 
cultural or economic background, 
race, religion and values. Our sixth 
and final requirement for volunteers is 
that they expect to work according to 
the same standards as a paid employee. 


Volunteers may be asked to leave 
South Forty’s program if they break 
confidentiality, engage in unlawful 
conduct or break the agency’s policies, 
fail to cooperate with paid staff, per- 
form any activity that threatens the 
safety of staff or clients or exhibit er- 
ratic, unreliable attendance. Al- 
though these requirements are 
stringent, they are absolutely essential. 
Correctional administrators are very 
concerned about maintaining a safe 
and secure facility. If an agency such 
as South Forty does not properly su- 
pervise its staff and volunteers, it is 
likely to jeopardize the facility’s good 
order and damage its relationship with 
prison officials and inmates. 


South Forty believes that the recog- 
nition of contributions and achieve- 
ments of volunteers is essential to any 
volunteer program. This may take the 
form ofa certificate presented at a gen- 
eral staff meeting or at our annual 
award ceremony. To ensure that each 
volunteer is properly recognized for 
his contributions, a volunteer service 
record is maintained by the volunteer’s 
supervisor. This record is updated 
each time the volunteer’s assignment 
is changed. 
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LE addition to volunteers, South 
Forty’s prison programs are staffed 
with carefully screened and trained in- 
mate counselors. These peer counsel- 
ors are not just window-dressing. 
They are taught the fundamentals of 
vocational counseling and perform 
many of the functions which are essen- 
tial to pre-release planning. South 
Forty’s peer counselors help other 
prisoners obtain documents such as 
birth certificates or social security 
cards, provide guidance on employ- 
ment opportunities, and link prisoners 
with outside programs. They also lead 
workshops which seek to increase the 
employability of our clients. We have 
found that peer counselors not only 
extend the ability of our staff to pro- 
vide needed services, they also allow 
us to devote more time to developing 
outside resources, 


We believe that prisoners can- 
not be successfully returned to 
the community unless they ac- 
tively participate in programs 
from the time they enter prison 
until long after their release. 





The use of outside resources is es- 
sential to the operation of our pro- 
gram at the Bayview Correctional 
Facility. South Forty’s paid staff and 
peer counselors rely on outside groups 
to conduct workshops on a variety of 
subjects including goal setting, house- 
hold budgeting, health care, drug 
treatment services, family planning, 
and government entitlements. The 
workshops are conducted on a volun- 
tary basis by government employees 
and representatives from both the 
non-profit and private sector. We 
have found that these workshops serve 
three important purposes. The first, 
and most obvious one, is education. 
The second purpose served by the 
workshops is to raise the conscious- 
ness of outside groups to the needs of 
the prisoner population. Newspaper 
and television accounts often do not 
paint an accurate picture of life in 
prison. Nor do they provide accurate 
insight into the educational and voca- 
tional needs of the prison population. 
By inviting outside groups to conduct 
workshops at Bayview, we are building 
a constituency for programs that are 
trying to meet these needs. 


The third purpose of our work- 
shops is to establish linkages with the 
outside world that prisoners will feel 
comfortable to use. Prisoners are not 
likely to follow-up referrals to outside 
programs if they have no familiarity 
with those programs. For many, the 
anxiety of seeking help in a strange 
environment is just too overwhelming. 
However, if that prisoner has met rep- 
resentatives of an outside program in 
prison, he or she is much more likely 
to visit that program upon release 
from prison. 


See Forty’s Manhattan-based Ca- 
reer Development program is the 
primary link between our prison-based 
activities and the outside world of em- 
ployment. Funded by the New York 
City Department of Employment with 
monies made available through the 
Job Training Partnership Act, the Ca- 
reer Development Programs prepares 
prisoners on work-release and ex-of- 
fenders on parole for the world of work 
and matches them employment oppor- 
tunities in the private and non-profit 
sector. The program is open to all per- 
sons who have an arrest record or who 
have been convicted of a crime. 


Offenders who are interested in the 
Career Development may be referred 
by a South Forty Counselor, a parole 
officer, or self-referred. Each month 
we receive hundreds of written re- 
quests made by prisoners who are scat- 
tered in correctional facilities 
throughout New York State. We re- 
spond to each letter and keep a data- 
base of requests in the event that 
parole authorities want to verify that 
we have agreed to provide services to a 
particular client. Our written re- 
sponse informs the prisoner about the 
procedure for scheduling an appoint- 
ment as well as the documents needed 
for participation in the program. Be- 
cause of contractual requirements, our 
Career Development Program can 
only provide services to residents of 
New York City. 


The men and women who enroll in 
this program attend an orientation 
session which describes the services 
provided by South Forty, outlines their 
responsibilities as clients, and intro- 
duces them to staff. Each client is then 
interviewed, given the TABE test, and 
required to complete an application 
form which serves as the basis of our 
employability profile. The purpose of 


our intake process is to identify each 
client’s strengths and weaknesses. If 
the client’s reading and math scores 
indicate serious deficiencies, we help 
that client identify avenues for improv- 
ing those skills. If the client demon- 
Strates an interest or a skill in a 
particular field of employment, we at- 
tempt to match that client with the 
appropriate job vacancy. 





It is our experience that persons 
who are unhappy with their 
work are unlikely to remain em- 
ployed. 





Our intake process also attempts to 
identify any problems which might in- 
terfere with a person’s ability to find 
and maintain employment. Many of 
our clients have a history of addiction 
to drugs and alcohol. Other barriers to 
employment include health care prob- 
lems, the lack of adequate housing, 
marital difficulties, poor work skills 
and insufficient education. South 
Forty’s staff maintains strong linkages 
with social welfare agencies through- 
out New York City and helps clients 
obtain services for problems which are 
identified during the intake process. 


We feel that it is very important to 
accurately access each client’s reading 
and math skills before they are sent out 
for an employment interview. If a job 
applicant can’t complete an employ- 
ment application or pass a math test 
administered by an employer, they are 
unlikely to hired. This is likely to de- 
crease their self-esteem and damage 
the credibility of the job developer 
who made the referral. Deficiencies 
are best identified with standard tests 
because offenders who are deficient in 
math and reading often mask those 
deficiencies with their superior verbal 
skills. 


South Forty believes that assess- 
ment is a process that cannot be com- 
pleted in one day. For some of our 
clients, the process begins in prison 
and does not end until the client is 
gainfully employed and self-sufficient. 
A supervising job developer is respon- 
sible for reviewing the application, test 
results, and notes prepared by staff. 
Clients are then assigned to a staff 
member who will develop an employ- 


ability plan with the client’s assistance. 
The employability plan helps the client 
understand his strengths and weak- 
nesses. It also gives the client a plan 
for overcoming the barriers to employ- 
ment that commonly face offenders. 


ith funds made available by the 

Job Training Partnership Act, 
South Forty has developed three 
strategies for lowering the barriers to 
employment faced by our clients. The 
first strategy, adult work experience, is 
designed to assist clients who have 
never held a job for any sustained pe- 
riod of time. Clients who need adult 
work experience are assigned to non- 
profit organizations where, under 
close supervision, they are familiarized 
with the world of work and provided 
with intensive skills training. To com- 
pensate the non-profit agencies for the 
extraordinary costs of providing this 
training and supervision, South Forty 
pays the client’s salary for the first 12 
weeks. 


The second strategy used by South 
Forty to lower the barriers to employ- 
ment faced by our clients is on-the-job 
training. This strategy is intended for 
clients who have had some experience 
in the work world, but need to upgrade 
their skills. Clients who receive on- 
the-job training are assigned to private 
sector employers who agree to provide 
at least 8 weeks of training. The train- 
ing is outlined in a contractual agree- 
ment that is signed by the employer, 
South Forty, and the client. Because 
of the extraordinary costs associated 
with training, South Forty reimburses 
the employer up to 50% of the em- 
ployee’s wages during the training pe- 
riod. 





The third purpose of our work- 
shops is to establish linkages 
with the outside world that pris- 
oners will feel comfortable to 
use. 





The third strategy used by South 
Forty to help our client’s obtain em- 
ployment is direct placement. Direct 
placement is generally reserved for 
those persons who already have mar- 
ketable skills and have been assessed 
to be "ready" for full-time employ- 
ment. Because employers are reluc- 
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tant to hire offenders, South Forty has 
to demonstrate to employers that hir- 
ing the offender is good business. Our 
job developers are able to offer the 
employer a tax credit for every ex-of- 
fender they hire. The amount of the 
credit is determined by federal guide- 
lines and varies with the salary of the 
ex-offender and the length of employ- 
ment. In addition to the tax-credit, 
South Forty can bond the client at no 
cost to the employer. Finally, South 
Forty’s job developers can lower the 
personnel costs associated with hiring 
a new employee. Our screening proc- 
ess eliminates the need to place adver- 
tisements in newspapers, review 
applications, and find suitable candi- 
dates. 


South Forty has been very success- 
ful at identifying employers who can 
provide both job opportunities and su- 
pervision that are consistent with the 
needs of offenders. Our organization 
currently maintains an employer bank 
of more than two hundred companies, 
many of whom have worked with 
South Forty for several years. 


here are several reasons for the 

success of our job development ef- 
forts. First, our program staff is dedi- 
cated to the goals of the agency. Sev- 
eral of our employees are ex-offenders 
and have first-hand experience in mak- 
ing the transition from prison to the 
streets. It is no small measure of their 
dedication that they frequently place 
clients in jobs that pay more than they 
are earning. 


Second, we have developed a solid 
base of employers who trust our job- 
developers and do not hesitate to call 
us when they have job openings. Sev- 
eral of these employers have been ac- 
tive on our Private Sector Advisory 
Committee and have worked with us to 
find new worksites for our clients. 


Third, we aggressively reach out to 
potential employers who might be in- 
terested in hiring our clients. South 
Forty’s staff have made many appear- 
ances on radio talk shows and the or- 
ganization has been featured on a 
cable television broadcast. Our public 
service announcements have been 
played by several radio stations on a 
regular basis. 


The fourth reason for the success of 
our job development efforts is our in- 
novate use of computer technology. 
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Personal computers are used by our 
job developers to match the right per- 
son to the right job and by our clerical 
staff to maintain statistics and respond 
to the huge volume of mail we receive 
from potential clients. South Forty is 
now hosting a computer bulletin board 
which is linking together non-profit 
organizations that serve the hard-to- 
employ. In the future, this electronic 
bulletin board will be used by employ- 
ers to directly place job an- 
nouncements of interest to our clients. 

A fifth reason for the success of our 
job development efforts is staff train- 
ing. South Forty has a tuition reim- 





..assessment is a process that 
cannot be completed in one 
day. For some of our clients, 
the process begins in prison and 
does not end until the client is 
gainfully employed and self-suf- 
ficient. 





bursement program and encourages 
all staff to further their education. In 
addition, we have an on-going training 
program that has been used to sharpen 
the skills of staff and improve their 
ability to attract new employers. 


After a person is hired by an em- 
ployer, South Forty’s staff visits the 
worksite and closely follows the cli- 
ent’s progress for a period of 90 days. 
South Forty’s staff wants to identify 
problems before they become too big 
to handle. When an employer reports 
to us that a client is arriving late for 
work or becoming less productive on 
the job, we will visit the worksite and 
try to identify the cause of the problem. 
We have found that many problems 
can be resolved with brief counseling 
sessions. 


As the beginning of this article, I 
lescribed a client who was strug- 
gling to prepare for her release date. 
Her success will depend upon several 
factors. Before leaving prison, she 
must prepare a road map for her future 
and she must learn how to cope with 
problems in a constructive way. When 
she leaves prison, she must receive on- 
going counseling and have access to 
whatever resources the community 
can provide. We believe that in- 
side/outside programming offers her 


p. 30 


Williams, Trotman, continued... 





Mr. Carlton D. Trotman completed 
his undergraduate studies in 
hology with honors at Lincoln 

niversity and his graduate work at 
the Graduate School of Education of 
New York University. He has 
continued postgraduate training at 
the University of Delaware, Ohio 
State University, and the John Jay 
College of Criminal Justice. Mr. 
Trotman is credentialed as a certified 
Prevention Specialist (CPS), a 
certified addictions specialist, and 
has a trainer of trainers in the field of 
HIV/AIDS prevention. Mr. Trotman 
is currently facility director in the 
Stay’N Out Criminal Justice 
Program of New York Therapeutic 
Communities, Inc. He as also taught 
graduate and undergraduate courses 
in psychology, social work, and 
human services at Lincoln University 
and New York Technical College. 
Mr. Trotman has extensive 
experience in human resources 
development. He has conducted 
in-services training workshops and 
seminaries for direct service 
providers, supervisors, and 
administrators in the field of 
community and prison-based 
chemical dependency treatment and 
community-based HIV/Aids 
Prevention for intravenous drug 
users. In addition, Mr. Trotman has 
prepared successful funding 
proposals at the federal, state, and 
local level in the areas of chemical 
dependency treatment and 

AIDS prevention. 








the greatest chance of avoiding further 
involvement with the criminal justice 
system. It is a model that needs to be 
examined closely by criminal justice 
policy makers and replicated wherever 
the need demands it. 


se 


John Rakis has been the executive 
director of the South Forty 
Corporation since 1989. He began 
his work with offenders in 1974 as a 
mental health counselor in the New 
York City correctional system. Mr. 
Rakis later served as the New York 
ay Correction Department’s first 
full-time suicide prevention 
coordinator and as its director of 
health services management. From 
1984 through 1988, he was the 
deputy executive director of the New 
York City Board of Correction where 
he played a key role in the 
romulgation of Mental Health 
finimum Standards for the city’s 


Delancey Street Foundation, contin- 
ued... R 


ordinary people can transform ex- 
traordinary - even impossible - dreams 
into reality by pooling their resources, 
supporting one another, and living 
lives of purpose and integrity. 

We feel that individuals who want 
to help themselves should be exposed 
to the types of alternatives that exist. 
Mainly those who are incarcerated and 
do not have normal access to informa- 
tion. 


ince most of the Delancey Street 

Foundation’s population is made 
up of people who came from the 
streets and prisons, it is only fitting 
that we offer our services inside as well 
as outside. We visit various correc- 
tional facilities and give seminars con- 
cerning Delancey Street as an alterna- 
tive to prison. We also interview peo- 
ple who are incarcerated but would 
like to enter Delancey Street upon 
their release or parole. 





jails. In 1989, Mr. Rakis received a 
Masters in Public Administration 
degree from Harvard University. 


NOTES 


Following are the notes from Mr. 
Rakis’ topic introduction article. 


1. U.S. Department of Justice. Bu- 
reau of Justice Statistics, National Up- 
date. Vol. I, No. 1, July 1991. 
Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1991. 

2. U.S. Department of Justice. Bu- 
teau of Justice Statistics. Prisoners in 
1990. Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1991. 

3. John J. Dilulio, Jr., 

(New York: Basic Books, 1991), p.8. 


"In Appreciation" Awards 
Presented by Loretta Brown & Pearl Meeks 


Susan Cohen Bayview Community Advisory Board 
Bruce Lloyd New York State Department of Parole 


Thomas Roach Mayor’s Voluntary Action Center 


Lifetime Achievement Award 
Presented by Antonio Young 


Leonard Dunston Director, New York State 
Division of Youth Services 


The South Forty Corporation 
500 Eighth Avenue, Suite 1203 
New York, NY 10018 
(212) 563-2288 


The South Forty Corporation gratefully acknowledges 
The John Jay College of Criminal Justice and 9 to 5 
Office Supplies for helping to make this 
award ceremony possible. 


The South Forty Corporation 


AWARD 
AND 
RECOGNITION 
CEREMONY 


Wednesday 
October 30, 1991 


John Jay College 
of 
Criminal Justice 


Program 


Welcome - John Rakis 


Client Achievement Awards 
Presented by John Rakis 


James Abreu 
Jimmy Arroyo 
Anthony Barrett 
Samuel Christian 
Elsie Cruz 
Ramon Fali 
Robert Gaillard 
James Gentry 
Robert Goshorn 
Sharon Green 
Gregory Jenson 
Scott Levy 

Ben McKnight 
Maritza Matos 
Rafael Medina 
John Mendoza 
Anderson Miller 
Mercedes Molinary 
William Nazario 
George Ortega 
Rueben Pemberton 
Mario Pena 
Eleanor Perelli 
Ricky Peterson 
Anthony Robinson 
Jeanette Robleto 
William Roman 
Madeline Ruiz 
Maria Santiago 
Alejandro Sierra 
Larry Street 
William Vasquez 


Food Emporium 
Lobby Deli Snack Bar 
Dunn & Sons 
Volunters of America 
Fortune Society 

EMC Enterprises 
AAA Umbrella Co 
Volunteers of America 
Dunn & Sons 
Westwood Limousine Co 
Milea Trucking Co 
Gordon & Silber 
Volunteers of America 
Dale Carpet Co 

New York Rail Car 
Bozell 

Volunteers of America 
Canterbury Equities 
Dunn & Sons 
PROMESA 

United Cerebral Palsy 
ARA Services 
Electronic Interface 
United Cerebral Palsy 
Volunteers of America 
Affiliated Telephone 
Dunn & Sons 
PROMESA 

George Zamau’] 
Greenhope Housing 
PROMESA 


Lobby Deli Snack Bar 


Appreciation Awards 
Presented by John Rakis 


Edward De Jesus Higher Education Dev. Fund 


Joy Jasper United Cerebral Palsy 
John Kelly Dunn & Sons 
Mary Ann Soriano Perfect Match 


Participant of the Year Awards 
Presented by Veronica Talbert 


John Bradley PROMESA 
Lonnie McCray PROMESA 
Luz Perez Jose Gonzalez House 
Ana Rodriguez TAP Center 9 - HEDF 


Armando Vasquez Lobby Deli Snack Bar 


Special Recognition Award 
Presented by Tony Schulte 


Wardell Hopkins Dunn & Sons 


Employee of the Year Award 
Presented by John Rakis 


Pearl Meeks South Forty Corporation 
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Leonard Dunston 
Honored 


Leonard Dunston, the 
Director of the New York 
Division For Youth, was 
among the 47 men and 
women honored by the 
South Forty Corporation 
at the human services 
agency’s annual 
recognition ceremony at 
John Jay College of 
Criminal Justice on 
October 30th. 


The South Forty 
Corporation, a non-profit 
criminal agency which 
provides counseling and 
job placement services to 
prisoners and ex-offenders, 
honored Dunston for his 
lifelong contributions to 
the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency. 


November 1991 


Recognition was also given 
to employers who provided 
training and job 
opportunities to persons 
released from New York 
State prisons and to 
ex-offenders who 
successfully participated in 
the agency’s Career 
Development Program. 
The client achievement 
awards were presented by 
Veronica Talbert, a former 
South Forty client who is 
employed by Incarcerated 
Mothers, a non-profit 
organization that provides 
support to incarcerated 
women and their families. 
Ms. Talbert had been 
honored as South Forty’s 
client of the year in 1990. 


Susan Cohen, the 
chairperson of Bayview 
Correctional Facility’s 
Community Advisory 


THE SOUTH FORTY CORPORATION, 500 BIGHTH AVENUE, NEWYORK, 
NEW YORK, 10018 (212)563-2288 





John Rakis, South Forty’s Executive Director, presents 
Leonard Dunston with the Agency’s Lifetime Achievment Award 


Board, was honored for her efforts to rescind the 
cancellation of South Forty’s contract with the New York 
State Department of Correctional Services. Because of the 
efforts made by Ms. Cohen and the advisory committee, a 
portion of the contract was reinstated and South Forty was 
able to continue it work with female offenders at Bayview. 


A special recognition award was given to Wardell Hopkins, 
the personnel director of Dunn and Sons, in recognition of 
his extraordinary commitment to providing ex-offenders 
with job training and employment opportunities. 


Mr. Thomas Roach, a retired personnel specialist was 
honored as volunteer of the year for his contributions to 
South Forty’s Career Development Program. The project 
director for that program, Ms. Pearl Meeks, was given 
South Forty’s employee of the year award for helping the 
agency meet its employment targets during the slump in 
the city’s economy. 


DECEMBER 14, 


1993 





BIOGRAPHY 


RESIDENCE 





Newsday / Ken Sawchuk 


Executive director of the South Forty 
Corp., a nonprofit organization 
providing job training and placement to 
ex-offenders and those on work release ` 
from prison; chairman of the New York 
City Job Training Partnership Act, 
Adult Employment and Training » ~ 
Contractors Coalition, an umbrella 
group of more than 50 organizations 
exchanging information and networks. 


41; born and reared in Bay Ridge; was 
deputy executive of the NYC Board of 
Correction from 1984 to 1988; master’s 
from Harvard; married. 


Co-op in Brooklyn Heights.» 75 


IMPACT 


CHALLENGE 


CONCERN 


‘We’ve been an effective program for. - 
offenders at a time-when.the city.has lost 
thousands of jobs. We provide services to 
the Self Taught Empowerment and. 
Pride program. It’s a boot camp for 
female offenders on Rikers Island, but it 
includes GED preparation, drug-abuse 
therapy, training and independent living’ 
skills, vocational training and an 
aftercare component. Over 700 people 
have gone through this program in 2⁄2 
years and its success rate i is 92 percent. 2 


‘Convincing employers to work with our 
clients. We can bond a'participant up to 
$10,000 at no employer cost, help get. 
them tax breaks, and provide followup 
services. We can reimburse some.of the . 
training costs. But even with those. - 
incentives, it’s a hard sell.’ .. 


‘I take the subways everyday and I want’ 
the communities to be safe. It’s selfish, 
but that’s my motivation. I know that it 
costs the city over $50,000 a year to keep 
somebody in prison, If we don’t invest.in 
a program like South Forty we're going 
to be investing i in expensive prisons . 
tomorrow.” 


By Shella McKenna 
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Downtown BID 
advancing 


The creation of a Downtown Busi- 
ness Improvement District is one step 
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IBM gets record price 
savancins._ for NY headquarters 


to the Department of Business Ser- BY PETER GRANT ; 
vices, the first stage in the approval Ornare nam YORK ovanan Building momentum 


process. Tom Cusick, president of the 
Sales of Manhattan office buildings are picking up 


NEWSPAPER 






























In a further sign the real estate market is 
heating up, International Business Machines 
Corp. has reached a tentative agreement to 


Fifth Avenue Business Improvement 
District and a consultant to the BID, 
expects it to be up and running by Jan. 

















The plan calls a sell its headquarters building for what would 
BEG etea Beire ai be the highest price paid for a Manhattan of- Bullding Square feet Price Buyer 
sessment of 8.3 cents. The BID expects fice tower in more than five years. 
to cover most of lower Manhattan be- Odyssey Partners L.P. a 12-y ear-old buy- 590 Madison Ave. 1 million $205 million Odyssey Partners’ 
low City Hall Park out boutique, has agreed to pay $205 million D Ee a BRST a Me ee -J 
for the 43-story structure at 590 Madison RA EA $50 rit i a Nand copi 
Ave. At about $200 a square foot, that’s the 6 ird Ave. Y million eucadia National Corp. 
Tom Constance | mosi paid for otfice space since the market eint ne 
-. collapsed in the late 1980s. . 
lands at firm © pakia for IBM and Odyssey declined 366 Madison Ave. 96,000 $14 million 366 Madison Inc.? 
o ci has said it wanted to sell -— — —— at 
After negotiating with more than a to comment. IBM p 
dozen firms, Thomas Constance, the the building or lease 300,000 to 500,000 750 Seventh Ave. 580,000 $90 million Morgan Stanley & Co. 
vyer given the most blame for the arate feet in it as part of its consolidation 
at fcr) Shea & G efforts. ste S E faery eae EP io 
Pewee UB E Se eee ata The Odyssey deal comes at a time when the 250 West St. 362,000 $28.8 million Smith Barney Shearson Inc. 


market for both trophy and second-class 


Kamin & Frankel, a 135-attorney firm (Continued on Page 39) 


in Manhattan. He brings more than $5 
million in annual billings and clients 
that include Bear Stearns & Co. 


Evolving 
loan fund 


Key elements of a proposed small 
(At Deadline continued on Page 43) 


JENNIFER REYNOLDS 


Notes: 1-Contract not yet closed. 2-Hong Kong based partnership. 


Street’s new high wire act 


Esoteric derivatives boost deals, 
but broker risk levels soaring, too 


BY GERRI WILLIS 


(CRAIN'S NEW YORK BUSINESS 











Top N.Y. derivative 
dealers, Page 37 

Despite the controversy over Wall Street's 
high-tech synthetic products called deriva- 
tives, bankers and investment firms have 
surged into the market, dramatically increas- 
ing the volume of deals and the risks to 
themselves and their clients. 

In 1993, the global volume of derivatives 
contracts grew about 42% to a stratospheric 
$7.5 trillion, according to the International 
Swaps and Derivatives Association. Al- 





But success has also brought increased 
hazards. A new measure of risk associated 
with derivatives is being reported for the 
first time by some of Wall Street's biggest 
broker dealers, and it shows some firms with 
billions of dollars on the line. 

In New York, which has become a deriva- 
tives capital, Bankers Trust New York Corp. 
claims the top spot with a $24.7 billion esti- 








“begins 0 on Page 2: 5 


though exact numbers on the market are 
hard to come by, financial companies are 
clearly churning out more caps, collars, op- 


tions and swaptions, plus other more 
vehicles designed to reduce risks. 





$23.5 billion. 


(Continued on Page 37) 


City retools job training 


City, Partnership support one- stop initiative 


BY ALICE LIPOWICZ 


CRAIN'S NEW YORK BUSINESS 


Efforts to supplant the city’s web of 


small job training centers with a cen- 
tralized system have picked up steam 
in New York with endorsements from 


the Giuliani administration and the 
New York City Partnership Inc. 

The centerpieces of the system 
would be one-stop client assessment 
centers and fewer, larger training pro- 
grams. Encouraged by a promising if 
flawed pilot program in the Bronx, be- 
gun under the Dinkins administration, 
city officials say they plan to open a 


second one-stop center in the Bronx in 
June and 15 to 20 more one-stop client 
assessment centers by July 1995. 

The Partnership is expected to re- 
lease a report this week endorsing 
one-stop centers and calling for 
greater business input at several levels 
of the job training process. 

And the Giuliani adminstration re- 
cently contracted to survey 3,000 New 
York businesses to determine precisely 
what types of skills, education and job 
training they require. A study will be 
completed in several weeks. 

The flurry of activity reflects busi- 
ness’ growing concerns about the ef- 


ectiveness of existing federal and lo- 
job training efforts. 
‘The programs are not really geared 
for us and don’t respond to our needs,” 
says Peter Morisi, owner of Morisi 
Pasta company in Brooklyn and presi- 
dent of the Merchants & Entrepre- 
neurs Rights Coalition Inc. 
The upcoming report on one-stop 
(Continued on Page 40) 








John Rakis, president of non-profit 
agency South Forty Corp., fears a one- 
stop center may not be comfortable 
dealing with ex-offenders. 


mated credit risk. Citicorp is close behind at 


The booming business has also increased 
risks for Wall Street's customers. Procter & 





JENNIFER REYNOLDS 
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City moves to retool, centralize job training 


From Page One 


centers was conducted by the New 
York City Workforce Development 
Commission, appointed by former 
Mayor Dinkins and chaired by for- 
mer deputy mayor Mr. Sullivan, 
now president of the Partnership, 
which has also endorsed the report 
It recommends an expanded role 
for business represention in over- 
seeing and setting policy for gov- 
ernment-funded adult education 
and training. "Significant em- 
ployer representation will ensure 
greater responsiveness to market 
needs," the report states. 

“There's never been an effective 
integration between education, 
business and job training. They've 
all existed independently,” says 
Rabbi Morris Schmidman, work- 
force commission member and ex- 
ecutive director of the Council of 
Jewish Organizations of Boro Park, 
in Brooklyn. 

The commission backs business 
input into developing assessment 
tools and evaluating programs 

“Training contractors are dying 
for the private sector to be more in- 
volved,” Fredda Peritz, deputy 
commissioner for policy, planning, 
development and evaluation in the 
city's Department of Employment, 
which is spearheading the changes 
locally. “We cannot do it alone.” 

Many businesses are not aware 
of the federal job training that is 
available. Others complain of a 
mismatch between the kind of 
training provided and the skills 
their workers need. 


Publishing job outlook 


William Dirzulaitis, president of 
the Association of the Graphic 
Arts, representing about 400 print- 
ing companies, says there are many 
skilled jobs opening in electronic 
publishing but not enough training 
available to fill the slots. 

The city's efforts mirror similar 
federal initiatives, which could 
supply the funding necessary to 
make the switch. The Clinton ad- 
ministration wants to modify the 
Job Training Partnership Act, in- 
cluding a 16% increase in funding 
to $4.2 billion next year. New York 
would fet $92.9 million, up from 
$90 million this year. Dislocated 
worker training would rise, while 
youth programs would be cut. 

So far, the proposed restructur- 
ing hasn't gotten much attention 
from Congress, and it's uncertain 
whether it will pass this year. Even 
so, officials are confident it’s the 
prevailing trend. 

Under the new system, clients 
come to a central location for a 
comprehensive skills assessment 
before being referred to a choice of 
training programs. Currently, as- 
sessment is decentralized, and is 
often done by the same centers that 
provide the job training. 

“One-stop shopping is the fed- 
eral direction,” says Ms. Peritz. 

But the new approach threatens 
the network of more than 150 job 
training agencies that currently re- 











cruit their own jobless clients. Un- 
der the new plan, they would com- 
pete for clients referred by the as- 
sessment centers. 

“Some will centers fall because 
they can't compete,” says Paul 
Chernick, director of operations for 
the Council of Jewish Organiza- 
tions of Boro Park, which trains 
about 200 people a year. “The 
small ones will go out of business.” 

John Rakis, president of South 
Forty Corp., a non-profit Manhat- 
tan agency that trains about 200 
ex-offenders a year, worries that a 


one-stop assessment center would 
not be sensitive to the special needs 
of that population. 


Falling between cracks 


“We have a reputation in the 
prison system that’s taken years to 
develop,” says Mr. Rakis. “A one- 
stop center may not be comfortable 
dealing with ex-offenders. My big- 
gest fear is of clients falling 
through the cracks.” 

Mr. Rakis, who also chairs the 
New York City/JTPA Adult Em- 
ployment & Training Contractors 





Coalition, says contractors are anx- 
ious about empty training slots and 
red tape under the new system. 

The city's pilot program in the 
Bronx suggests those fears may be 
well-founded. The city authorized 
a one-stop assessment center in the 
Bronx last October, and will open a 
second center there in June. 

But a city evaluation of the 
Bronx one-stop center in March 
said it did not produce the antici- 
pated enrollments for two reasons: 
difficulties in accommodating large 
numbers of clients and a 49% no- 





show rate for first appointments. 

Robert Medlock, director of the 
one-stop center run by the Edwin 
Gould Services for Children in the 
Bronx, says the backlog eventually 
was reduced and 97% enrollment 
was met under extended deadlines. 

“The center is very effective in 
giving customers an overview of 
what JTPA has to offer and a 
choice of programs,” he says. 

Last week, Employment Com- 
missioner Nora Chang Wang met 
with job training contractors to ad- 
dress their concerns. W 











Workfare delivers real job, income 


BY PHILIP LENTZ 


SPECIAL TO CRAIN'S NEW YORK BUSINESS 


Sweat dripping from their 
brows, Charles Harris and Sam 
Barnwell toil in the early evening 
light in a downtown city office 
building, quietly spreading liquid 
wax on the floor before applying a 
waxing machine. They work five 
nights a week, get no pay and 
know they could lose their “jobs” if 
they are late just three times. 

Mr. Harris and Mr. Barnwell are 
not employees but welfare recipi- 
ents who, through a pilot city pro- 
gram, may have found a ticket to a 
job. 

“The purpose of the program is 
to be independent, instead of wait- 
ing for that (welfare) check every 
two weeks,” says Mr. Harris, 54, a 
burly one-time security guard who 
has been on welfare for 2 years. 

Amid the welter of ideas aimed 
at the vexing problem of moving 
the able-bodied from welfare to 
work, the Giuliani administration 
has come upon a simple program 
that holds promise 

Welfare recipients in the city’s 
workfare program who complete a 
10-week training course run by the 
Department of General Services 
are guaranteed a job this summer 
at International Service System 
Inc., the leading custodial firm in 
the city. The positions are not 
make-work jobs, but include union 
membership, a $500 weekly salary 
and fringe benefits 

“These workers are not being 
trained to take city jobs,” says 
Steve Williams, first assistant DGS 
commissioner. “The exciting thing 
about the program is that they will 
be leaving the public sector and 
joining the private sector.” 

The administration hopes the 
program will, in time, create jobs, 
reduce the city’s enormous welfare 
costs and, just possibly, show that 
Republicans can succeed where 
past Democratic—and certifiably 
more liberal—regimes have failed. 

“We're really on the cutting edge 
not only of welfare reform but how 
business and government can work 
in a partnership,” says William Di- 
amond, commissioner of General 
Services. 

The program takes the contro- 








Sam Barnwell, left, and Charles Harris, are participants in a city workfare 
program that may lead to a job in the private sector. 





versial concept of workfare one 
step further. Under workfare, per- 
sons on “home relief"—which is 
welfare for the single and able- 
bodied—are required to work for 
their benefits. (Home relief applies 
to just 13% of the city’s 1.1 million 
welfare recipients, most of whom 
are mothers and their dependent 
children.) The DGS program gives 
home relief recipients the chance to 
turn their mandatory service into 
paying jobs. 


Expansion chancy 


Experts in the job training field 
laud the effort as innovative and 
promising, but caution that ex- 
panding it beyond the pilot stage 
will not be easy. Probably the big- 
gest hurdle will be finding compa- 
nies like ISS with entry-level jobs 
that require minimal training. 

Although the recession is ending, 
unemployment in New York City 
remains high, 9.5% in April. So 
while experts say entry-level jobs 
do exist, small-and medium-sized 
businesses do not have trouble fill- 





says Robin 
Schaffer, executive vice president 
of Case Paper, a Queens-based pa- 
per merchandiser. “Someone 
knows someone who just got out of 


high school or a cousin or a broth- 
er-in-law. We really don't have a 
problem.” 

Eric Arroyo, senior vice presi- 
dent of Wildcat Service Corp., 
which trains and places the chroni- 
cally unemployed, says the pro- 
gram's success depends on whether 
the corporate community partici- 
pates. “What's in it for the cleaning 
service?” he says. “I can't imagine 
if they have openings and put an 
ad in the paper, they would not be 
overrun with applicants.” 

But E.T. Marshall, a consultant 
for ISS, says the company has a 
large work force and steady turn- 
over and is in need of the workers 
the city program will provide. In 
fact, the training program grew out 
of discussions now underway be- 
tween ISS and DGS over privatiz- 
ing custodial functions at some city 
buildings. 

The city is aware of the difficul- 
ties it faces in making the program 
work. 

“That's why this is a pilot pro- 
gram,” says Fred Winters, DGS di- 
rector of communications. “ISS has 
been very enthusiastic, asking for 
more workers than we can provide. 
We hope if this proves to be a suc- 
cess, other companies will look at 
it as a good source of highly-moti- 


vated and well-trained people.” 

Observers also say government 
should not over promise the re- 
sults, To succeed the program will 
have to provide follow-up supervi- 
sion that helps former welfare re- 
cipients deal with a whole range of 
problems that could hinder their 
success. 


Government lacks patience 


“The problem is that government 
doesn’t have a lot of patience,” says 
Mr. Schaffer, who worked with the 
city to create jobs for welfare re- 
cipients when he was at Wildcat 
Service. “It wants to declare war 
and declare victory and then move 
on. Government always thinks it's 
going to lick the welfare problem. 
It's not going to lick the problem 
It's going to manage it.” 

Under the DGS program, 
its more reliable workfare p 
pants were offered a chance to take 
part in the pilot effort. One hun- 
dred signed up. 

Participants get specialized in- 
struction in maintenance and 
cleaning skills, intensive supervi- 
sion, weekly evaluations and, as an 
incentive, a $50 gift certificate ev- 
ery two weeks (the first certificates 
were from Sears), There are strict 
attendance requirements and any- 
one missing or late three days is 
kicked out. Since the training pe- 
riod began April 11, only six of the 
100 have dropped out. 

The incentive program has al- 
ready had a positive impact. Most 
immediately, the city buildings 
where participants work are no- 
ticeably cleaner. For the first time 
in memory, the Art Deco windows 
and brass ornaments in the main 
foyer of the city health building at 
125 Worth St. are polished and 
shiny. 

More important, the morale of 
the participants is high as they 
look forward to a paycheck for the 
first time in months or even years. 

“These guys are ambitious,” says 
Darrell Leak, one of the city super- 
visors overseeing the training pro- 
gram. “They want to show they are 
able to work and they can work.” 

Or, as Sam Barnwell says, “This 
program came up in the nick of 
time. It's trying to put us back on 
our feet.” W 





















Wave of red ink dunks maker of swimwear 


From Page 3 


Bachenheimer says. "At the same 
time, our segment of the market 
was severely hit.” 

Like most of the apparel indus- 
try, the swimwear business suf- 
fered last year as women bought 
less and waited for sales. It was 
enough to cause the downfall of a 
major bathing-suit player, Taren 
Holdings, which was swallowed up 
by Authentic Fitness Corp. 

This was the stormy ocean facing 
Sibron when it bought Rose Marie 
Reid in December 1992. Nonethe- 
less, the company aggressively set 


annual double-digit sales growth 
goals. Sibron also hired Ron Rus- 
sell, a seasoned swimwear execu- 
tive with six years at Rose Marie 
Reid rival Gottex, as president. 

Mr. Bachenheimer tried to use 
marketing techniques that had 
served him well in his consumer 
product days, but were virtually 
unheard of in the bathing-suit 
business. For example, the buyer of 
a Rose Marie Reid swimsuit was 
entitled to $200 in discount travel 
packages to vacation spots in Cali- 
fornia and Hawaii 

Mr. Bachenheimer claims these 
promotions cost him little, but in- 


siders say they were expensive and 
flawed. Rose Marie Reid appeals to 
a middle-class shopper who gener- 
ally cannot afford trips to Hawaii. 
By the time the promotions were 
launched last summer, retailers 
were already slashing prices in the 
swimwear department. 

“You can't run an apparel com- 
pany like a packaged-goods com- 
pany,” says Al Steiner, Rose Marie 
Reid's former president, who re- 
cently filed a breach of employ- 
ment law suit against Sibron. Mr. 
Bachenheimer maintains that Si- 
bron has fulfilled all of its obliga- 
tions to Mr. Steiner. 


While Rose Marie Reid went di- 
rectly to shoppers with promotions, 
it lost sight of the retailers. In the 
fashion business relationships are 
forged when heads of apparel com- 
panies reach out directly to heads 
of retail companies. But such links 
were never established, former em- 
ployees say. 

Instead, retailers pulled back on 
the Rose Marie Reid lines, causing 
losses to mount. Insiders estimate 
that Rose Marie Reid's red ink 
reached $4 million in its fiscal year 
ended July 1993. By the end of the 
calender year, the company was 
scaling back its operations and had 





put itself up for sale. 

Now Rose Marie Reid, once a fix- 
ture in department stores, may be 
headed for discounters like Kmart. 
Swimwear experts say the new 
owner, Serena, already has a de- 
partment store brand, but needs an 
entry into the chain stores. 

Looking back on his swimwear 
experience, Mr. Bachenheimer 
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BY ROBIN KAMEN and 
ALAN MIRABELLA 


CRAIN'S NEW YORK BUSINESS 


Manhattan travel agent Blake Fleet- 
wood expected his Aspen-bound client to 
balk when the air fare for his trip jumped 
$500. But the skier booked the flight with 
nary a protest. 

Headhunter Skott Burkland, inundated 
with jobs to fill, had to hire more people 
in his office to keep up with the pace. 

Encouraged by having landed 10 new 
clients in the last three months, accoun- 
tant Steven Baum has hired a full-time 
marketing director to lure even more 
business. 

After four ominous years in which a 
heavy gloom hung over the economy 
here, recovery is in the air. New York 
City’s once sagging business fortunes are 
improving in small, 
yet fundamental 
ways. 

City job rolls, pum- 
meled by the loss of 
more than 375,000 
jobs in the recession, 
are slowly starting to 
increase for the first 
time since 1988 
Prices for everything 
from real estate to 
travel packages are 
firming as discount- 
ing ends. . 

While the recovery 
is taking hold, execu- 
tives remain mindful 
of the lessons of the 
bitter recession. 

Hiring is happen- 
ing, but in measured 












ies are in- 
creasing, but they're 
being tied to perfor- 
mance. 

Prices are inching 
up yet merchants 
know it won't be 
easy to break con- 
sumers of their now 





furnishings. 


Snow takes toll 
at local firms 


Blizzards are pounding New York 
businesses. Retail sales in consumer 
goods plunged, as have spending in 
arts, restaurants and entertainment. 
Air and trans-Hudson passenger traf- 
fic also nosedived. “Cumulative eco- 
nomic losses that businesses may not 
be able to recoup will have a detrimen- 
tal effect for the entire first quarter,” 
(At Deadline continued on Page 27) 
















Finally, reboun 
emboldens firms 


Hiring picks up, prices firming, 
and some firms set expansions 





Noel and Lynn Jeffrey of NoelJeffrey Inc. say their high-end in- 
terior design firm is busy because of built-up demand for home 


Entire 


engrained bargain-hunting habit. 

The imponderables—especially the pos- 
siblity of rising interest rates and 
whether Rudy Giuliani will be successful 
in trimming government and reducing 
taxes—are matters of great concern 

“Things are better,” says Frank Lou- 
renso, Chemical Bank’s executive vice 
president in charge of middle-market 
lending. “But after three of the toughest 
years ever, businesses are more conserva- 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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at Trump 


BY PETER GRANT 


CRAINS NEW YORK BUSINESS 


Donald Trump's negotiations with a Los 
Angeles-based investment firm to provide 
financing for the long-delayed Riverside 
South project have run aground. 

In December, Colony Capital Inc. acknowl- 
edged that it had agreed to buy the Chase 
Manhattan Bank debt on the Penn Yards site 
and finance the first stage of development. 
But knowledgeable sources say those talks 
have fizzled—possibly because Mr. Trump 
feels he can get a better deal from a different 
financing source. 

Spokesmen for Chase Manhattan and the 
Trump Organization declined comment on 
the talks. A spokeswoman for Colony denied 
that they were imperiled. “They've hit a few 
glitches that have been resolved,” she says. 
“They're very much alive.” 

Reports of the negotiations’ demise come 
at a time that Mr. Trump is maneuvering to 
prevent a bank group led by Citibank from 
selling another of his prime New York assets, 
the Plaza Hotel. The bank group, which is 
the general partner in the hotel, has hired 
Jones Lang Wootton USA to evaluate sales 
offers and prepare a marketing plan. But Mr. 
Trump is reportedly trying to scare off buy- 
ers by warning that he will exercise the 
“right of first refusal” he has if a deal nears 
fruition. 

Mr, Trump's strategies on Riverside South 
and the Plaza are just the latest signs of the 
flamboyant developer's revival after being 
near financial ruin four years ago. Embold- 
ened by the improvement of his Atlantic City 
casino operations, Mr. Trump is beginning to 
re-exhibit his brashness and arrogance. 

But on closer scrutiny, it appears Mr. 
Trump is on the defensive in both cases. De- 
spite his right of first refusal on the hotel, the 
bank group is well-positioned to force a sale 
of the Plaza if a buyer can be found. 

At the same time, Mr. Trump needs a Riv- 
erside South deal much more than Chase 
Manhattan Bank, Colony Capital or any 
other prospective buyer. It’s a critical piece 
of his larger refinancing to pay off the last 
$155 million of personal debt remaining 
from his four-year-old global financial re- 


site 


Donald Trump's negotiations with a potential 
backer of the long-delayed Riverside South 
project have run aground and Mr. Trump may 
be seeking a better deal. 





structuring. “Part of the underlying premise 
of the structure he is proposing is that the 
Penn Yards transaction be done,” says one 
source involved in the restructuring. 

Mr. Trump's workout so far has gone 
through two major stages. In 1990, he 
worked out a deal with some 70 banks in 
which they lent him $65 million in new 
money while restructuring some $900 million 
in “recourse” debt for which he was person- 
ally liable. The next year, he reached an 
agreement with lenders in which they agreed 
to reduce the recourse debt to $155 million in 
exchange for more equity in his assets. 

That $155 million obligation, which ma- 
tures in June 1995, is now the biggest prob- 
lem facing Mr. Trump. Although he has been 
able to cut numerous deals with numerous 
(Continued on Page 25) 





Chasing fed training funds 


New jobs money may bypass small N.Y. programs 


BY ALICE LIPOWICZ 


CRAINS NEW YORK BUSINESS 


Even as Secretary of Labor Richard Reich 
puts the final touches on his $7.4 billion fed- 
eral job training revamp, local job training 
programs are jockeying for a share of the in- 
creased dollars. 

The new federal program is expected to 
emphasize competitive bidding and show a 
preference for large centers that can offer a 
broad range of clients “one-stop” service. 


And that’s an awkward fit with the tailored, 
specialized job assistance services that have 
developed over the years to serve New York’s 
diverse neighborhoods and populations. 

Big programs with the capacity to operate 
as “one-stop” job referral centers should 
prosper under the new plan for distributing 
federal job training money, which will swell 
nationally by more than $1 billion. But many 
of the smaller neighborhood-based job pro- 
grams could see their client base erode. 

“Programs like ours will expand,” says 


Saul Rosen, director of the Worker Opportu- 
nity Reemployment Center in Manhattan, 
which places about 750 clients a year in sev- 
eral training programs. 

But John Rakis, chairman of a coalition of 
50 community-based job training programs, 
is worried. “The fear is of empty seats.” 

Under the new plan, which should be in- 
troduced in Congress in the next few weeks, 
New York state would get about $615 million 
in federal job monies next year, a 7.6% 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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Chasing funds 


From Page One 


increase. The city's training money 
alone will be $93 million next year. 
The state's federal funds for dislo- 
cated worker programs would 
swell 31% to $102 million, 

Another $250 million would be 
spent nationally to create one-stop 
job training centers. These centers 
would provide job skills assessment 
and referral, initially just for dis- 
placed workers, but later for low- 
income workers. 

And that could mean a big 
shake-up in the way workers are 
trained in New York City, and who 
does the training 

Currently the bulk of job assess- 
ment and referrals in New York 
City are performed by 200 or so 
community-based job programs, 
which also do training. 


Bidding for programs 


But under the new plan, compet- 
itive bidding will determine which 
programs will be designated one- 
stop centers to receive the federal 
funds. Furthermore, once estab- 
lished, the centers would compete 
for clients. That presumably would 
favor effective providers, possibly 
shutting out smaller, more special- 
ized agencies. 

“Anyone who has a proven per- 
formance record and demonstrated 
ability is going to survive without a 
problem,” says Warren Richman, 
executive director of Career and 
Educational Consultants Inc., of 
Manhattan, one of the few for- 
profit providers with about 260 cli- 
ents a year. But he worries that 
competition may foster a contest 
for the most accessible clients. 

The reforms also could force 
state and city-sponsored job refer- 


ral programs to compete with each 
other and with private and non- 
profit agencies for the first time. 

“We've been collaborating," says 
State Commissioner of Labor John 
F. Hudaes. “The competition is not 
constructive. It could lead to 
grantsmanship.” He wants the 
state labor department's 80 com- 
munity service centers to be feder- 
ally designated as the one-stop ca- 
reer centers. 


Some may lose service 


Mr. Rakis, who chairs the NYC/ 
JTPA Adult Employment & Train- 
ing Contractors Coalition, fears 
some clients would lose service un- 
der a one-stop system. 

For example, a popular China- 
town job agency now accommo- 
dates its clients in five dialec' 
while the same level of specializa- 
tion is unlikely to be achieved at a 
one-stop center, he says. As a re- 
sult, neighborhood centers may 
lose clients, Mr. Rakis predicts. 

Rev. Stephen Chinlund, director 
of Episcopal Social Services, says 
one-stop centers won't be conve- 
nient if there are only one or two 
per borough. 

Other job training innovations 
are also expected from the Clinton 
administration’s welfare reforms, 
requiring welfare recipients to 
work after two years of assistance. 
Presumably, extensive job place- 
ment services would be available. 

One innovative program that has 
gained attention in the White 
House is the for-profit America 
Works in New York, which doesn't 
collect its full $5,300 fee until a cli- 
ent has been employed for seven 
months. Mayor Giuliani recently 
expanded its contract to cover 900 
welfare clients this year, W 





Deal unravels 


From Page One 


sources say it would be par- 
ticularly difficult to extend that 
debt's maturity date. 

“Most of the deals he’s made so 
far have been with the core banks,” 
says one player. “But getting an 
extension would require approval 
from the syndicates. That would be 
a much tougher row to hoe.” 

Mr. Trump's strategy for raising 
the money to pay off the recourse 
debt is to take his three Atlantic 
City casinos public. He has been 
preparing to do this by buying 
back the equity in the casinos that 
he was forced to give bondholders 
as part of earlier restructurings. He 
now owns 100% of the Trump 
Plaza Hotel & Casino and the 
Trump Castle and he is trying to do 
an equity-for-debt swap with 
Trump Taj Mahal Casino Resort 
bondholders. 

Mr. Trump has been successful 
so far because the casinos have 
been performing well. The three 
generated about $87 million in 
cash last year after paying bond- 
holders, according to Thomas 
Doyle, a casino analyst with 
Salomon Brothers Inc. 


Casinos worth $1.47 billion 


But Mr. Trump's plan to raise 
more than $2 billion by taking his 
casino enterprise public is uncer- 
tain. Casinos typically are valued 
at six times cash flow, according to 
Mr. Doyle. That puts a value of 
somi $1.47 billion on the three ca- 
sinos, which are encumbered by 
$1.55 billion of debt. 

“Trump might say seven times 
cash flow is a better multiple so 
there's equity value,” Mr. Doyle 
says. “But six times is a long term 
historical bench mark,” 

», the funds Mr. Trump would 
raise in a public offering would not 
be enough to pay down all of his 


















recourse debt, according to a 
source familiar with his current 
plans. The $250 million debt on the 
Penn Yards, of which $44 million is 
recourse, held by a bank group led 
by Chase Manhattan Bank, would 
be excluded. Mr. Trump is plan- 
ning to deal with that by attracting 
a partner who would agree to buy 
the Chase debt at a steep discount. 


Deal is critical 


That is why doing a deal with 
Colony or some other money source 
is so critical. 

Trump is in an equally vulnera- 
ble position in the maneuvering 
over the Plaza Hotel. In the most 
recent restructuring of that asset, 
the bank group led by Citibank ob- 
tained a 49% general partner inter- 
est, while Mr. Trump was left with 
a 51% limited partner interest. ‘The 
bank group was given the right to 
sell the entire hotel as long as the 
price exceeded an undisclosed 
threshold amount. 

Mr. Trump was given a right of 
first refusal, but it's questionable 
whether he will be able to scare 
prospective buyers from bidding by 
threatening to exercise it. Acco: 
ing to court papers, he faces finan- 
cial penalties if he exercises it and 
then is unable to match the bid. 
Also, he probably doesn’t have the 
funds personally to match an offer. 
Few hotel industry analysts believe 
that the Plaza could fetch a price 
that would come close to paying 
off the banks’ $460 million in 
claims. Mr. Trump purchased the 
hotel in 1988 at the top of the mar- 
ket for $409 million. 

The hotel's performance has im- 
proved in recent years and is out- 
performing the New York hotel in- 
dustry. But soure ay that it 
needs massive cay impro 
ments, Hotel experts believe that 
the most the Plaza could fetch 
would be $350 million. W 
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for Business News 


Cost $20.00 
(INCLUDES BREAKFAST) 
LiMiTED SEATING 


THE CLINTON PLAN: 
How Healthy for You and Your Business? 


Guest Speakers: 


TRUDY LIEBERMAN 
SENIOR EDITOR, CONSUMER REPORTS 


DR, ELIZABETH P, MCCAUGHEY 
SENIOR FELLOW, MANHATTAN INSTITUTE 


HILARY STOUT 
HEALTH REPORTER, WALL STREET JOURNAL, WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Moderator: 


DEAN SHEPHERD 
WCBS NEWSRADIO 88 BUSINESS REPORTER AND 
MONEY MAGAZINE FINANCIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Date: 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 16TH AT 8 AM 
HOLIDAY INN CROWNE PLAZA - BROADWAY BALLROOM 
BROADWAY AT 49TH STREET 


Registration: 


CALL THE WCBS BUSINESS BREAKFAST HOTLINE AT 212-975-1037 
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-JOHN RAKIS 


President and Executive Director, South Forty Corp. 


OHN RAKIS GRADUATED from Brooklyn College with a zeal to help people. 
And he decided one of the ways to do so was to work with people behind bars. 
“Attica was in 1971,” recalled Rakis. “Conditions in prisons were poor. 
That’s what drew my initial interest. I wanted to make a difference and for me 
there was no better way than to be a correctional counselor.” 
Rakis started out at the Bronx House of Detention for Men in 1974. In 1980, he 
was appointed the city jail system’s first suicide prevention coordinator, training 
both inmates and correction officers on what to look for in new inmates who 


might be suicidal. 

After earning a master’s in public 
health from Harvard, he left city gov- 
ernment to become head of South For- 
ty, a nonprofit agency that specializes 
in getting jobs for former inmates. He 
has just been appointed to a newly cre- 
ated position, president and executive 
director. 

“South Forty is a Midwestern farm- 
ing term,” said Rakis. “It stands for 
land that was lying fallow but is pro- 
ductive when tilled.” 

The name is meant to encourage 
convicts who want to become responsi- 
ble members of society. 

Rakis said he that during the years 
he worked for the city, he frequently 
saw inmates back in jail within 
months. “They couldn’t find work and 
they had nothing to support them- 
selves, except in activities they knew 
best, which typically was selling 
drugs,” he said. 

Based in Manhattan, South Forty of- 
fers incentives to employers who will 
hire ex-cons. 

“We are the network,” said Rakis. 

_ “Most people get their jobs through 
their friends, relatives or neighbors. 
We serve as a contact point.” 


JOB TITLE: President and executive director, 
South Forty Corp. 

BEST PART OF JOB: ‘‘Watching somebody’s 
face when they come in and we tell them, 
“You got the job.’ ” 


BIGGEST HEADACHE: ‘‘Dealing with cash 

flow issues.” 

BIO BITS: 44, born and raised in Bay Ridge; 

graduated from Brooklyn College in 1973 

and from the John F. Kennedy School of 

Government at Harvard in 1989; wife Fred- 

die works in computer graphics at the De- 

partment of Correction. 

HOME: Downtown Brooklyn. 

AFTER-WORK ACTIVITIES 

Favorite foods: Chinese. 

Favorite place In Brooklyn: “The bicycle 

path under the Verrazano-Narrows Bridge.” 

Favorite -vacation spot: The White Moun- 

tains in New Hampshire. 

Favorite sports team: The Yankees. 

Last book read: “HTML Web Magic.” 

Favorite movies: “I'm an Alfred Hitchcock 

fan.” 

Best-kept secrets: “I love photography. . . . 

| love to take long walks whenever | can.” 
Joyce Shelby 


Monday, May 19, 1997 
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